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First Independent 
Political Club 


Dartmouth College is the first we have 
heard of that has struck out completely in 
new political lines through the formation 


by a group of its students of “The Dart- 
mouth Club for Independent Political Ac- 
tion.” This organization has issued a 
manifesto denouncing the control of both 
republican and democratic parties by big 
business, as revealed in the oil scandal, and 
regarding the impossibility for any funda- 
mental economic and political legislation so 
long as the present parties keep in power. 
The Dartmouth club proposes to learn from 
the British Labor Party and to ally stu- 
dents with progressive and labor leaders. 


“Nationalization and democratic man- 
agement of public utilities and natural re- 
sources, taxation of excess profits and in- 
heritance, government aid to farmers, op- 
position to war and mobilization, abolition 
of government injunction in labor disputes, 
and guarantee of civil liberties,” and other 
measures are proposed. 

The subsequent formation of a Repub- 
lican Club at Dartmouth promises to bring 
enough fight into the political arena to 
make it. interesting. 


“Human Engineering”’ 


A conference on “Human Engineering” 
is to be held April 11, 12, and 13 at New 
York University YMCA, Bronx, New 
York. The ‘sessions will be devoted to the 
discussion of: “What are the fundamentals 
of the Present Economic and Industrial 
Order; What can we do to make industry 
produce enough to go around?; What can 
we do to realize the man-building powers 
of industry?; What can the working man 
contribute toward a more human industry?; 
What are the opportunities of the cooper- 


atives?; What can the colle’ man do?; 
What are the opportunities the stu- 
dents? Among those who hr .eady con- 


sented to lead discussions are Mr. Arthur 
B. Jones, industrial engineer, noted for his 
work in social recreation; George Soule, 
Powers Hapgood, Harvard graduate who 
went into overalls to study labor problems; 
Reverend Edmund Chaffee, Director Labor 
Temple of New York; several working men 
from Brookwood and from the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. Others who will 
be present as representatives of organiza- 
tions are Norman Thomas, Harry Laidler, 
of the League for Industrial Democracy; 
Roger Baldwin, Robert Dunn of the Civil 
Liberties Union; Fred Rindge, Industrial 
Department of the YMCA; Devere Allen, 
editor of “The World Tomorrow,” Pro- 
fessor Joseph P. Roe, of New York Uni- 
versity, etc. 


Intercollegiate Conference 
On Negro-White 
Relationships 


Woolman School, Swarthmore, Penn. 
April 11, 12, 18, 1924 


Under the auspices of 
Bryn Mawr Liberal Club 
Swarthmore Polity Club 
University of Pennsylvania Forum 


The program includes: 
What is the Negro Problem? 


1. Historical background and present sta- 
tus of the negro. His economic, legal 
and social position—racial discrimi- 
nation. 

2. Scientific background of the problem of 
race. Anthropological and sociological 
aspects. 

Is Racial Discrimination warranted? 
Economically ? 

Legally ? 

Socially ? 


Discussion and analysis of the reasons 
in favor of and opposed to racial discrim- 
ination. 

What is the solution—Amalgamation or 
Segregation? 

What can we do— 

as citizens? 
in our colleges? 

The atmosphere of the conference is to 
be decidedly informal. Since the entire 
conference is to be participated in only by 
students, it is necessary that each del- 
egate, besides preparing his particular 
topic, have a general background for the 
discussion. To that end every delegate is 
asked to read the following books: 

Goldenweiser—Early Civilization. 

Hart—The Southern South. 

Carter Woodson—The Negro in Our 
History. 

All delegates are expected to arrive on 
Friday afternoon or evening. 

The entire cost of the conference will be 
about $3.50 for each delegate, payable upon 
registration to the conference. 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIANITY 


A conference on “Industrial Relations” 
was held on April 8rd and 4th at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado under the joint au- 
spices of the Engineering College, Univer- 
sity YMCA, and the Economics Depart- 
ment of the Arts School and the School 
of Commerce. The topic of the final meet- 
ing was in the thought of “Industry and 
Christianity” from three standpoints. La- 
bor’s point of view was presented by Paul 
Blanshard, the point of view of capital by 
Mr. Lambie, and that of the church by 
George Lackland. 


Negro Threatened 
At Columbia 


But Keeps Room in Dormitory 


Frederick W. Wells, a negro student of 
Columbia University, and a member of the 
Charles Young Post of the American Legion 
will remain in the Furnald Hall dormito- 
ries. The effort on the part of a few men 
to oust him owing to his color has failed 
and Dean Herbert E. Hawkes has closed 
the affair as far as the University- is 
concerned. 

At first Wells was mistaken for one 
of the elevator boys and as such, his 
presence was apparently agreeable. Then 
suddenly, it became known that Wells 
was actually a student living at the house. 
That, it seems, changed the face of the 
matter, and raised a considerable to-do. 

Wells is an intelligent negro, 25 years 
of age, and is said to be a member of 
Charles Young Post of the American Le- 
gion. He was educated in the public schools 
of Union City, Tenn., and after going to 
Wilberforce College, at Xenia, Ohio, for 
two years, went to Ohio State University, 
where he was graduated. Then he went 
to Yale for a year, won his master’s de- 
gree, and now is studying law at Columbia. 

Referring to this, The New York World, 
in an editorial of April 8rd, has this to 
“Great credit is due Dean Hawkes, 
Chairman of the Committee on Residence 


say: 


Halls at Columbia, for settling a question 
of race discrimination in the dormitories 
promptly and decisively. Having been 
handed a protest by the House Committee 
of Furnald Hall against the presence of a 
Negro student in the building, Dean Haw- 
kes pointed out that there have always been 
Negroes at Columbia, that no student has 
been excluded from any privilege on ac- 
count of race or parentage, and that the 
residents of Furnald Hall who do not like 
it there can go elsewhere. 

- “Tf citizens are to be on an equal foot- 
ing anywhere, they should be equal in a 


university, where the only class distinctions 
officially recognized are made on a basis 
of intellectual attainment. There are, of 
course, instances of race prejudice in the 
colleges as well as anywhere else. That 
is unavoidable. Yet if the university or 
college authorities refuse to take cog- 
nizance of social antipathies or distrust, 
they go a long way toward relegating ra- 
cial rivalries to the place they deserve in 
the educated mind,” 
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Colleges Teach Racial 
Attitudes 


Many Give Courses in Race Relations— 
Texas Educators Formulate Program 


Eighteen professors from thirteen of the 
big white colleges and universities of 
Texas met in Austin, Texas, the third week 
in March, to lay plans for promoting the 
study of race relations in the higher edu- 
cational institutions of the state. It was 
found that such courses are now being 
given in a number of Texas colleges, and 
that they are popular with the students, 
well attended and gratifyng in their re- 
sults. The educators gathered here-recom- 
mended that such courses be introduced if 
possible into all the colleges of the state, 
and that graduate students be encouraged 
to undertake special research in this field. 
A standing committee was appointed to 
promote these objects and to formulate 
a general program for such study. Steps 
were taken also to have the subject brought 
to the attention of the next state teachers 
meeting. 

The meeting here was called by the Com- 
mission on Interracial Co-operation, in con- 
nection with its effort to have the study 
of race relations introduced into all the 
colleges of the South. A meeting of edu- 
cators from the Southeast is held annually 
at Blue Ridge, N. C., in the interest of 
this plan. Race relations classes are al- 
ready being conducted in many of the big 
institutions, sometimes in voluntary groups, 
sometimes as part of the regular college 
curriculum. 


Educational Experiments 
CINCINNATI WORKERS 


The Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati announces the inau- 
guration of courses for working men and 
women to begin Tuesday, April ist, 1924. 
The curriculum and general organization of 
the work has been worked out under a joint 
Committee consisting of representatives of 
various labor organizations and the follow- 
ing men from the University: L. A. Pech- 
stein, Dean of the College of Education; 
EE. E. Eubank, Head of the Department of 
Sociology; G. A. Tawney, Head of the 
Department of Philosophy; HE. L. Talbert 
of the Department of Psychology; G. A. 
Hodger, of the Department of History; W. 
A. Crowley of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, and W. E. Payne of the Department 
of Economics. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education, which 
has officially endorsed this new undertak- 
ing, is lending its active support by plac- 
ing class rooms in the Woodward High 
School at. the disposal of the Committee 
for the class sessions. 

Among the subjects are: How We Think, 
How People Make a Living, The Beginnings 
of Human Society, The Meaning and Na- 
ture of the State, The Study of Human 
Actions, English Backgrounds of the DLa- 
bor Movement, 


This arrangement of courses with par- 
ticular reference to industrial groups is a 
further step in the University policy of 
making its resources widely available to 
the citizens of the Community. Persons in 
industry, whose schedule of work, or whose 
previous educational preparation does not 
permit attending regular University classes 
are planned for in this enlargement of 
work. 

While co-operative arrangement such as 
this is an innovation among American uni- 
versities, it has been popular since 1903 in 
many British universities and colleges un- 
der the auspices of The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. 


VIRGINA—FRANCE 


William and Mary College, Virginia, is 
blazing a new trail in education. Her 
novel “school in Europe” plan for this sum- 
mer provides for an educational trip to 
France for a group of 15 students from 
her own or any other college. College 
credit is to be granted for the courses of- 
fered. 


Opportunity for first-hand study of con- 
ditions that will fit men for United States 
diplomatic service, or for engaging in for- 
eign trade, will be almost unlimited by this 
clever arrangement. French history, art, 
literature, contemporary civilization and a 
score of other fields of study also will be 
thrown open to students so interested. 


At an average cost of less than $600, or 
considerably below the cost of a year’s 
study in most American universities, the 
student tourists may acquire culture, vi- 
sion, and a practical education that will 
far overshadow what they could gain in a 
regular nine-months’ academic course at 
home. And all in three months. 

Indiana Daily Student 


U. S—ITALY 


The Italy-America Society is offering, 
for the collegiate year of 1924, a graduate 
fellowship for literature, history, and phi- 
losophy in Italian universities, plus an an- 
nual stipend of $1200 to a qualifying 
American student of either sex. 


The society, which has been instituted to 
further intellectual relations between Italy 
and the United States, will award annually 
the graduate fellowship to a native born 
American College graduate who possesses 
a speaking and reading knowledge of Ital- 
ian, and who has definite plans for re- 
gearch work in an Italian university. 

The fellowship, which for the collegiate 
year 1924 will be named “The Eleanora 
Duse Fellowship,” will be awarded on the 
basis of scholastic record, personality and 
other special qualifications. The holder of 
the fellowship must devote the income 
thereof to travel and study in Italy, where 
he is expected to spend one academic year, 
studying in the field of his major subjects 
under the supervision of one of the uni- 
versities or institutions of higher learning 
in Italy.., 

Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Italy-America Society, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. Applications must 
be filed before May Ist, 1924. 


Pullman edi Talks 


To Economics Classes 


J. B. Ford Relates Experiences to Large 
Audience of Students and 
Visitors Yesterday 


Several reporters from metropolitan 
dailies, photographers and three sections 
of Economics 22 were present in Tuck 
School yesterday morning to hear J. B. 
Ford, colored porter of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, lecture on 
the problems of railroad transportation as 
applied to a Pullman porter. He explained 
the work and training through which a 
porter must go before obtaining his posi- 
tion. 


Mr. Ford said that the opinion of many 
people that a porter has an easy job and 
gets good money for the work that he 
does is not correct. The round trip run 
to Chicago is made once every five days 
and work is continuous throughout the trip. 
All vacations are taken without pay, and 
when there is a chance for advancement 
the man is always decided by right of sen- 
iority. 

The pay of a porter is $64.80 a month. 
At the end of five years five percent is 
added, and at the end of 10 years 10 per- 
cent more is given. A conductor porter 
receives $10 more than the average man. 
Men are retired at 70 with a pension. 


Tips don’t amount to so much when fig- 
ured into the porter’s pay, for he has to 
pay for all his meals on a run, besides 
other incidentals, and on a run from New 
York to Chicago this item alone comes to 
over $6. Many other personal expenses 
quickly use up the porter’s tips. 


Mr. Ford has been on his run from 
Westerly, R. I., to New York for 18 years 
and has been in the service of the Pullman 
Company for 28 years. 

The Dartmouth 


A’s SCARE PROFESSORS 


The faculty of the University of Chicago 
took alarm today by discovery that a cor- 
poration had sent circulars to thousands 
of students offering to do their thinking. 


All students must write term papers in 
their courses and theses in the studies in 
which they specialize before receiving de- 
grees. The term papers and theses are of 
course the big things in the work of under- 
graduates and are supposed to be results 
of individual research. 

“Give us your subject and $10—we’ll do 
the rest,” says the corporation. 

“We relieve you of all annoying detail. 
Just tell us the subject, the length of the 
article required and credit you will receive 
for it. Our work is satisfactory. Many 
professors have complimented our clients 
on the masterly way they write. We in- 
tend no insult, but believe our work will 
probably receive better consideration than 
your own.” 

Vice President Tufts of the university 
and professors in law and liberal arts 
warned students to ignore the offer. 

New York World. 


President Scott 
Handles Difficulties 


Pacifists, American Legion, Tribune 


President Scott of Northwestern Univer- 
sity is handling a difficult situation quite 
admirably. 
waving, conflicting patriotisms and declara- 


In the present furore of flag 


tions of various sorts, he presents a pleas- 
ing example of good sense and decent di- 
plomacy. 

‘Following the first excitement after it 
had been noised about that thirty-eight out 
of some hundreds of students present at 
a conference at Northwestern had voted 
for absolute pacifism, a truce was struck 
and an agreement made with the Presi- 
dent by these thirty-eight that for two 
weeks at least they would not press their 


claims in public. Northwestern was in the 
midst of an endowment drive. 


The quiet was broken again, however, 
when a Young People’s Society of a Meth- 
odist Church, composed almost entirely of 
students, invited Brent Allinson to address 
them. Allinson is a conscientious objector 
who took a penitentiary term because of 
his convictions.. A delegation from the 
American Legion marched dramatically in- 
to the meeting and demanded that Mr. Al- 
linson be refused the opportunity to speak. 
The minister put the question to a vote 
and of the one hundred sixty present, only 
seven voted against the speech. After this 
was over, the Captain mounted the plat- 
form and proposed to give an “American 
speech.” He demanded that someone get 
him a flag. Meanwhile some of the stu- 
dents began to leave. There was consider- 
able tittering and some hissing. The stu- 
dents insist that the hissing was done by 
Legion members because of the students 
who were leaving. The Chicago Tribune 
and the Legion members insist that it was 
directed against the flag, but since the flag 
was not yet present, their assertion is dif- 
ficult to understand. 


Baseless Gossip 


The Chicago Tribune and other papers 
at once proceeded to scandalize the inci- 
dent. Scare headlines appeared... “Pa- 
triots Protest Disloyalty,” “Police to Com- 
bat Red Menace in Schools,” and the inci- 
dent was continually referred to as the 
“flag hissing incident.” It must be an an- 
noyance to President Scott to have a power- 
ful sheet like The Chicago Tribune conti- 
nually doing its best to discredit his insti- 
tution. President Scott could win the 
hurrahs of the multitude and be clapped 
on the back by the American Legion if he 
would politely but firmly invite the thirty- 
eight to leave. They are only thirty- 
eight. But President Scott is doing the 
manly thing. He soothes the frenzied pa- 
triots. “There, there, Northwestern is pa- 
triotic and always has been.” He himself 
is a colonel in the army and has recently 
received his assignment in case of another 
war. So that’s all right. 

And very wisely he refuses to take any 
official action against the pacifists, saying 
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that he believes in a liberal policy and 
freedom of speech. 

The University has ranted patriotism 
ever since. Fraternity houses are swathed 
in Red, White and Blue and the boys are 
all being photographed grouped about the 
flag in devotional attitudes. 

The American Legion is staging patriotic 


“educational campaigns” anu “loyalist” 


meetings, 

The student pacifists are sincere, but a 
little too pugnacious. 

This strident patriotism “full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing” becomes 
rather wearisome. It will be a relief when 
students get back to their books and the 


Legion to its smokers and dreams of the 
bonus. 


EXPELLED 


David Wollings has been expelled from 
Northwestern University and raises shouts 
of protest and of warning. His fellow 
pacifists will do well to disregard Wollins 
whose forte seems to be calling up news- 
papers and telling them wonderfully im- 
aginative stories. 

The Dean announces that Wollins’ dis- 
missal had nothing to do with his pacifistic 
tendencies, but that he found it impossible 
to “fit into the college community.” 


A correspondent from Peru wishes to 
have a few corrections made in our report 
of the “Revolt of Peruvian Students.” In 
the first place the students action was not 
in the nature of a revolt but of a protest, 
which ended when the government with- 
drew its proposal to consecrate the coun- 
try to the “sacred heart of Jesus.” 

It also is stated that though the Mexican 
government is “hard up,” it is “far from 
being bankrupt’”—a point on which the 
Mexicans are very sensitive. 

Further objection has been made to the 
failure to catch the spirit of Haya de la 
Torre and to give a sense of his idealism. 
At this point the editors wish to mention 
a problem which continually confronts a 
paper like The New Student, as to what 
style to adopt in its reports and articles. 
Latin American people are accustomed to 
a much more elaborate, fiery, and eu- 
phuistic style than our Americans, for 
whom The New Student is primarily 
written. Will our foreign readers kindly 
make allowance for these and other dif- 
ferences. 
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Dramatic Courses Bunk, 
Says Playwright 


Once more theorists are given a jolt. 
Students are accustomed to having work- 
ers tell them that they know nothing of 
economics. A playwright has now startled 
dramatic students by saying that college 
courses on playwriting and the drama are 
absurd. So says Miss Zoe Aikens in an 
interview with a reporter of the Yale News. 

“ «There are no mechanical laws in play- 
writing which can be transferred, but 
often destiny itself makes a playwright. 
There is no doubt that a course in dra- 
matic art is very valuable in furnishing 
the sheer mechanics of voice and acting, 
but I do not think 


Neither do I believe that such a course adds 


it can go further. 


to a student’s appreciation of a dramatic 
production. It makes them supercritical 
rather than appreciative.’ 

“When asked about Baker’s 


course in drama given at Harvard, Miss 


Professor 


Aikens said: ‘Some of the most tragic sights 
I have ever seen were men who had come 
out of Harvard with the idea of becoming 
playwrights—men who would have been 
successes as bankers, or lawyers, but who 
lacked those qualities which make a play- 
wright. In this respect such courses are 
mischievous... 

“A course in drama would undoubtedly 
be very enjoyable, for, as a rule the actors 
in productions put on under the tutelage 
of such instruction enjoy their play much 
more than the audience. The very idea, 
however, of sitting with a large group of 
people in one room while trying to write 
a. play is terrible to me. All inspiration 
would be taken away. One great thing I 
thank heaven for is that I did not take 
such a course’.” 

Miss Aikens’ play, “The Moon Flower,” 


is now being played in New York by Elsie 
Ferguson. 


Chicago Better Yet! 


Do Students Waste Time? 
How Do They Rate Their Professors? 


The University of Chicago has a Better 
Yet committee. Its function seems to be 
the sending out of rather pointed ques- 
tionnaires. One is on the distribution of 
students’ time. 


“The questionnaires are to contain twen- 
ty-eight questions and will be distributed 
in chapel” says The Daily Maroon. “Under- 
graduates will be required first of all to 
state the number of majors they have com- 
pleted and how much time they spend on 
their subjects outside of class. In con- 
nection with this there is a question as to 
the amount of time spent on serious read- 
ing outside the work required in their 
courses. 
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‘‘SHADES OF BOCCACCIO”’ 


From time to time complaints arise from 
students concerning the handling by libra- 
ries of books which might be considered 
immoral, misleading or tempting. The last 
protest appéars in the Daily Californian. 
At the University of California there is 
a mysterious “case 0” which contains 
those classics which are considered off- 
color by the attendants in charge. In order 
to read books in this section, students are 
obliged to come armed with permits and 
reasons sufficiently effective to beguile the 
Hbrarian into sharing his favorite pastures. 

“It is a peculiar state of affairs, one 
which hardly seems consistent with the gen- 
eral trend of a University function” pro- 
tests the Daily Californian. “‘Fiat Lux.’ 
That is the standard of a university which 
in one breath says let there be light and 
in the other forbids it. You might mis- 
understand the plot of this story.” 

After the application has been approved, 
he may go behind an iron railing and 
thoroughly enjoy some of the great master- 
pieces while he is perched at a table behind 
a railing with attendants hurrying back 
and forth among the stacks and with close 
supervision maintained. 


° RICH WINE— 


We have a suggestion for the library of 
the University of California with its seg- 
regation of “questionable” books. It is 
very crude to let students know at all that 
there are such books available and to let 
them raise such a rumpus as has the Daily 
Californian. We know of a college with a 
much superior system. In this college all 
books in the library are available to every- 
one. But the Boccaccio’s are to be had only 
in castrato editions. 

A professor with taste and discretion has 
a private library in which there is rich 
wine for those who can find it. The col- 
lege knows nothing about this library de- 
spite the fact that the president and other 
college officers frequently visit it. In this 
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And through the world in this wise I journey praising things lovely and 
good and mocking loudly at all stupidity. 


—Thyl Ulenspiegel. 


way all the conventions, and the require- 
ments of good taste, are fulfilled. 
ees 

The other alternative would be to follow 
the Daily Californian’s suggestion and 
throw everything open. 

The only advantage in the present sys- 
tem is that it develops splendidly the art 
of remance and of lying amang those 
obliged to find “goed” reasons for being 
given access to these booka, 


AGAIN, THE SHADES 


That the art of the romancer has been 
developed by the Kulturpolizei of the Uni- 
versity of California we infer from the 
editorial in the Daily Californian itself. 
It demands access to delicious books by 
legal injunction and moral right and under 
the banner “Let there be Light,’’ whereas 
every connoisseur knows that the delectable 
episodes in books by men like Boccaccio 
generally take place not in the light but 
under cover of darkness. 


MAKE HASTE SLOWLY— 
WRITES G. B. 8. 


Erratic, Half-Educated Youth a 
Nuisance Everywhere. 


There was a young student who would 
be a Socialist. He wanted to leave his col- 
lege and plunge into the business of up- 
lifting the world, He asked Bernard Shaw 
if this would not be wise, Said Mr. Shaw 
in reply: 

“TI advise you very strongly to remain in 
your groove and postpone all thought as 
to your future career until you have fin- 
ished your university courses with reason- 
able credit and may offer yourself to what- 
ever cause you may choose to serve, as 
an adult man with a certified liberal edu- 
cation and the standing and experience of 
a university graduate. In that character 
you will be welcome and useful in the 
struggle for Socialism or whatever other 
struggle may represent your sympathies. 
There is one character in which you will 
be welcome nowhere, useful nowhere, and 
a nuisance everywhere; and that is in the 
character of an erratic, half-educated youth, 
at odds with his family and school and 
with all.other institutions within his reach, 
because he is really at odds with his own 
unstable nerves. Your letter fills me with 
horrible suspicions of you in this direction. 
If they are justified I have no use for you, 
the Socialist movement has no use for you, 
the world has no use for you, and I pity 
your family. So you just drop it, and 
see what you can do under the easy cir- 
cumstances of convention before you ask 
to be trusted in the difficult circumstances 
of revolution. 

“Every recruit to Socialism must know 
gome corner of society thoroughly well. 
Recruits who know the common struggle 
of life of the working class and the un- 
educated middle class are only too plenti- 


ful; so the best service you can render 
Socialism is to qualify yourself to rep- 
resent this university class. 


“In England it often happens that men 
of active mind have to be content with a 
second class at the university because they 
are interested in so many things besides 
the curriculum. But you ought to be able 
to hold your own in the college course and 
to come out without disgrace. The truth 
is, if you: can’t do that you will raise the 
presumption that you can’t do anything. 
However unsatisfactory the test may be in 
some respects, it is, for a man in your cir- 
cumstances, the only test available; and 
you will be judged by it just as inevitably 
if you offer your services to Socialism as 
if you offered them to the church. 

“You will understand from your ac- 
quaintance with my writings that I am not 
giving you this advice under the usual con- 
ventional illusions. I think it very likely 
that the time will come when there will be 
a break between the school and the uni- 
versity of some years during which the stu- 
dent will go out into the world to earn his 
own living; so that he may come to the 
university as a self-reliant adult and not 
as a schoolboy. But as at the present time 
the conditions of earning a living make 
such a course practically impossible, you 
must, for the moment, take the world as 
you find it, and see what can be done un- 
der the existing circumstances. 

“This is the best advice I can give you: 

Yours faithfully 


G. BERNARD SHAW” 
(New York Herald.) 


FAMOUS PHYSICIAN URGES— 
STUDY 


There is a curious notion and one that 
is growing, among college students, that 
about one half of what is to be secured at 
col’ege is obtained by study and the other 
half comes from meeting with the profess- 
ors, hearing talks, and getting acquaint- 
ed with the other students. 

In the colleges situated near large cities 
it might be divided into thirds; the third 
element a belief that what they see and 
hear and-do in these cities, when they are 
supposed to be engaged in study, is also 
of great value to them. 

We have 184 men taking graduate work 
in the Mayo Foundation for medical edu- 
cation and research which my brother and 
I established some few years ago; these 
men were chosen out of 1400 applicants. 
We do not want the men to stand at the 
top necessarily, but we do like to pick those 
men who have been among the first third 
in their classes. 

But few men are born unusually bright. 
The only way for most of us to get along 
is to get up early in the morning and be 
willing to work a greater number of hours 
to make up for the lack of brillianey to 
ultimately become successful. 

CHARLES MAYO 
Daily Northwestern 


Poet and Schoolmaster 


By K. J. FRIEDRICH, 
University of Heidelberg 


“There is no such thing as a moral or an 
- immoral book. 
Books are well written or badly written. 
That is all.” 
—Oscar Wilde. 


This is incidentally a criticism of critic- 
ism. Mr. Marks’ book has “gone the 
rounds” in colleges. At least a review of it 
has appeared in nearly every college paper, 
and it has furnished material for discus- 
sion groups and editorials. Mr. Friedrich 
has centered his criticism around the way 
college students have accepted “The Plas- 
tic Age.”’—Ed, 


No artist tries to prove anything. But 
Professor Percy Marks, in the opinion of 
all the critics I have read, tries to prove 
something. As to what, opinions differ. 


“He tries to prove that our colleges are 
rotten,” says one. 


“He tries to prove that our colleges are 
worth improving, that is, not rotten,” says 
another. 


To me comes the feeling that as far as 
the artist goes in Mr. Marks, he tries to 
prove neither, but to show what forms life 
develops in the college as he sees it. He 
tries, and he tries hard. I. do not think 
that he succeeds. The forms life develops 
in the book are not convincing to the read- 
er.. It is shown to me through the critics 
that Mr. Marks does not succeed as an 
artist, but that his appeal is strong as a 
schoolmaster. The Deus ex Machina plays 
too great a role in the life of the hero. 


I doubt whether Mr. Marks really intends 
to be a schoolmaster, except when he calls 
himself Henley. He is not trying to prove 
anything. He does not offer solutions; 
that is not the problem. He desires to 
give form to his conception of life. Henley 
is the most tiresome figure in the whole 
book. The book itself is not tiresome, but 
it is not conceived as moving. Imagine it 
as a moving picture, and you will find that 
it is no story. This makes room for the 
schoolmaster, 


The boys who answer his book in the col- 
lege papers react in a way which indicates 
that they have a feeling subconsciously 
that they are being preached at. And they 
defend and they disagree about the prem- 
ises. They accuse the writer of jumping 
to conclusions from incomplete facts. That 
they are right in doing so is made prob- 
able by the reply that Mr. Marks gives. 
He defends himself instead of laughing. 
He forgets that he has nothing to prove. 


The book is not exceedingly beautiful, 
but it is exceedingly interesting. 

The author has been lazy. He has sat 
down and told what he has collected in 
his experience. He has digested it, written 
it, and published it. It is a childish book 
in this sense. It looks like the paper of 
a little kid composing his first story. 

“We were going there—and from there 
we were going elsewhere—and from else- 
where we were going to another place— 
and—and—and.” 
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Admitted that life seems to run that way 
you will remember that it is a question of 
Somebody said that the aspect of 
a cup of water made Shakespeare see the 


vision, 


gigantic storms of the ocean. 
Why, the whole story would not need to 


have expanded over a period of more than 
three days and could have had all that it 
has of reality, and could have made the 
pulse of our blood beat. If only thos un- 
linked scenes: the love, the game, the race, 
were welded and molded into one fate! No 
boy would argue then about the reality or 
unreality of the book. That fate, itself, 
suffered by the author in his book, would 
prove that the reality exists. Mr. Marks 
would not have to prove anything. 

The book has no hero. That fellow, 
whose name is Hugh, certainly deserves the 
contempt which one gathers during the 
reading of the story. Full-blooded persons, 
who act from inner necessities, go ahead 
acting under any circumstances. They can- 
not help it. But he gets “experienced” and 
resigns. He has no character. He resigns; 
that’s why it makes one laugh to read in 
Chapter 19: 

“He could be permanently sure of only 
one thing, that he was a cynic...” 

He was not a cynic at all. That must 
have been a professorial thought of the 
author’s, because I cannot discover why this 
boy should suddenly have such complicated 
thoughts as to become a cynic. 


The most disgusting part is that he al- 
ways misses his fate through some ac- 
cident. 


The author angers me when he talks on 
sex matters. He is sentimental, silly, and 
superficial. He does not know the least 
thing about it, to judge from the book. 
This stuff has been written too often. Bad 
love stories are at random. 


All in all, the book indicates that there 
is enough background in colleges of real 
community and new forms of life to de- 
velop its own tragedy, but the author him- 
self is not capable of much more than 
chopping the wood for the frame of the 
picture; but his critics are not even capable 
of evaluating such an honest craft. They 
rap about realism and moralism and loyal- 
ism and the other things that are not at 
stake at all. 


STUDENTS INVESTIGATE 
OTHER COLLEGES 


The Dartmouth Educational Committee 
is very obviously not an honorary body 
created to let students think they are hav- 
ing a hand in their education. The men 
on it are taking the thing quite seriously 
and have commenced their work. “Eleven 
members of the undergraduate committee 
for the discussion of educational problems 
left Hanover to visit various eastern col- 
leges” reports The Dartmouth. “Groups 
have been sent to Yale, Princeton, Swarth- 
more, Cornell, Columbia, C. C. N. Y., and 
Barnard, and a group will visit Harvard 
at the end of their vacation. The purpose 
of these trips is to discuss and exchange 
ideas with the officers of the institutions 
visited, and more especially with under- 


here. 
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graduates who are interested in these 


problems. 

“This committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hopkins to investigate educational 
problems from all aspects, with a view to 
defining the purpose of a college and sug- 


gesting the best means whereby that pur- 
pose can be fulfilled. They are working 
along parallel, but separate lines, with the 
Faculty Committee on Educational Policy, 
of which several members have recently 
sailed for Europe to study the educational 
situation there. 


“The committee, as a basis on which to 
work, has drawn up the following defini- 
tion of the purpose of college: ‘It is the 
purpose of the College to provide a selected 
group of men with a comprehensive back- 
ground of information about the world and 
its problems, and to stimulate them to de- 
velop their capacity for rational thinking, 
philosophic understanding, creative imagi- 
nation, and aesthetic sensitiveness, in order 
to inspire them to use these developed 
powers in becoming leaders in service to 
society.’ They have also drafted a sug- 
gested curriculum for use in the College, 
‘which they have submitted to the Presi- 
dent.” 


Clark’s Strength 


A Reply to “Clark Flunks Our Exam” 


It should be pointed out that in addition 
to the well-organized courses in Commerce 
and in Finance there is also being offered 
a thorough and able course in the study 
of Labor Problems from the liberal point 
of view. This course, taken in connection 
with certain others offered in the depart- 
ment of History, very worthily carries on 
the spirit of free inquiry so long fostered 
It ought also be fairly stated that 
courses in elementary Sociology are sched- 
uled for next year. Nothing, it seems to 
me, can excuse the omission of these facts 
from what purports to be a statement of 
the conditions at Clark prepared for the 
information of students and faculties 
throughout the land. 


The present writer knows with absolute 
intimacy every single move and most of 
the motives connected with the past three 
years’ events here. He was not exactly in- 
active in them. He was and still is a 
member of “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion” in respect of the Administration. 
For any informed person to maintain, 
however, that this University is deterio- 
rating in a marked way is to be wilfully 
negligent of that fidelity to truth which 
every stable and scientifically trained 
Clark man has been taught to respect 
and cherish as he would his life, however 
much such truth might conflict with his 
emotional trends. Clark, by this test, is 
very far indeed from showing signs of 
decay. 

When the sons of Clark are renegade to 
the high scholarship and scientific spirit so 
splendidly inculeated by some Professors 
now lamentably no longer of the Univer- 
sity staff, the institution may be fairly 
said to stand in peril. So long, however, 
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as any who retain the “purged, consid- 
erate” mind will support her in that spirit, 
she can never be permanently injured by 
misguided sons, well-meaning friends, or 
any transitory force. Her buildings and 
her spirit are constructed to withstand 
great strain, and the same is certainly 
true of her best sons. Therein lies her 
power of recovery, in the opinion of the 
writer. 

LESTER P. WHITE, A. B. 

Clark ’23 


The Rising Tide 


of Alumni 


For the last two decades a movement 
has been in progress under which alumni, 
through their own organizations, are fur- 
nishing an increasing proportion of college 
trustees. This movement has had _ its 
origin in considerable measure in the de- 
sire of trustees to obtain the support and 
cooperation of alumni in securing funds. 
This expectation has been measurably suc- 
cessful. Alumni of most colleges and uni- 
versities, and in particular of our older in- 
stitutions, have, through their organiza- 
tions, drawn into the treasuries of their 
respective institutions large sums of money 
that would not otherwise have been ob- 
tained. Some of these alumni campaigns 
for money have far exceeded the bounds 
of good taste in university matters..... 


Alumni Cause Professionalism 


The story of the influence of alumni as- 
sociations in the athletic interests in their 
colleges raises some questions as to how 
far alumni representation on the boards of 
trustees has been helpful toward sound 
educational progress. So far as the evi- 
dences go, alumni trustees the country over 
have thrown their influence toward a pol- 
icy of exploitation of athletics rather than 
toward an increase in the scholarly fruit- 
fulness of their institutions. In any event, 
it would seem apparent from the history 
of the last twenty years that those alumni 
who have gained position and influence with 
their colleges have been chiefly from the 
number of those whose interests lay in ath- 
letic competition rather than scholarly de- 
velopment. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this state of affairs, and notable 
exceptions in certain institutions. Never- 
theless, so far as the general influence 
of alumni has been manifest, it may fairly 
be said that alumni influence has been ex- 
erted rather in the exploitation side of 
their universities than in the development 
of their steady and serious work.... 


Alumni Share in Government 


The question of the selection of a fitting 
governing body for an educational institu- 
tion is the most important with which an 
institution can concern itself. There has 
been an increasing tendency in the United 
States, on the part of alumni associations, 
to claim an increasing share in the admin- 
istration of their colleges. Sometimes this 
claim has been put upon a wrong ground. 
Some alumni associations have taken the 
attitude that their institutions belonged 
primarily to them and that in some fashion 
or other it owed them something. In one 


sense, an institution does belong to its 
alumni—in the sense of devotion and affec- 


tion. In another the alumnus is indebted 
to his institution, not the institution to 
him. Even in universities having the 


largest income, the expense of the education 
of the student in a large measure is paid 
by the public. Every alumnus leaves his 
college in debt to the institution for part 
of the cost of his education. In many 
cases he owes it a still greater debt. for 
the intellectual and cultural inspiration 
which he has found within its walls. In 
any case the alumnus is in no position to 
claim a place on the board of trustees ex- 
cept upon the ground of his fitness to 
render service to it. That fitness will de- 
pend in a large measure upon whether he 
expects his service to be mainly in the pro- 
motion of athletics or in the development 
of the intellectual and cultural interests of 
his institution. The tendency to place in- 
stitutions of learning more and more in 
the hands of their graduates is one that 
ought to be examined with care. It is a 
distinct obligation upon the graduates 
themselves to make clear to the public that 
they hold their trusteeships not because 
they happen to be alumni, but because they 
are pre-eminently fit to serve on a govern- 
ing board. 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 
18th Annual Report, 1923, pp. 38-39 


Conservatives and 
Radicals Confer 
At New York 


Students Included in 28 Organizations 
Meeting at Bear Mountain 


The lion and the lamb have lain down 
together. What might easily be considered 


an utter impossibility had anyone pre- 


dicted it, took place recently at Bear Moun- 
tain, New York, where there was a con- 
ference of 28 organizations for youth in 
an effort to arrive at a common conclusion 
on “Youth’s Standard of Living.”. The in- 
tention really was deeper. The topic 
chosen was not so important as the at- 
tempts to see whether such widely diverse 
organizations could ever meet and work to- 
gether. When Christian Endeavors, 
YMCA’s, YMHA’s, and IWW’s are ready 
to associate in a common conference, the 
assertion can easily be made that the hard 
and fast intolerance which threatened to 
become permanent in the years following 
the war, is being broken down. 

Speeches were made by Mr. George Soule 
Jr., Director of the Labor Bureau Inc., on 
the subject of “How America Lives”; by 
Professor Walton H. Hamilton, of the 
Washington Graduate School of Research 
on “Changes Necessary as a Remedy for 
the Low Standard of Living,’ Professor 
Hamilton declared that we in America are 
primarily evangelical. We prefer to preach 
rather than to do the thinking necessary 
for close analysis. There is a crying need 
for technicians. Miss Gertrud Baer of the 
Womens International League for Peace 


and Freedom pictured the tragic situation 
in present day Germany, and plead for 


social change by means of persuasion 


rather than by means of force. 

At the Sunday morning discussion Rey- 
erend A. Ray Petty discussed the condition 
of children in the lower east side of New 
York. He declared that of all the children 
recently examined in the health clinic of 
his church not one had been marked nor- 
mal; that of those who had passed through 
the clinic for sick children 90% were suf- 
fering from malnutrition and 50% from 
rickets. He stressed the need for making 
legal the transmission of birth control in-. 
formation by physicians, in view of the 
existing tragic situation of the family 
caught between inadequate income and im- 
possible housing conditions. 

The points brought out in the confer- 
ence were summarized by Mr, Frank Lor- 
imer of the Harlem Baptist Church, who 
insisted on the reduction of the national 
bill for conspicuous luxuries which he 
stated amounts annually to ten billion dol- 
lars. A cooperative social order would be 
needed to bring about a new cultural stand- 
ard. As a result of discussion as to what 
standards young people would want to take 
as their own, resolutions were adopted call- 
ing for a social order based on production 
for use rather than for profit, deploring 
ideals of militarism and race hatreds, and 
urging numerous reforms—political, social, 
economic, and scientific. 

The following were the cooperating or- 
ganizations: 


Brookwood 

Christian Endeavor 

Community Church, Young People’s Group 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, Young Peo- 
ple’s Group 

Fellowship of Youth for Peace 

Harlem Forum 

Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club 

League for Industrial Democracy 

National Student Forum 

Student Fellowship for 
Service 

Student Volunteers 


Christian Life 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Educa- 
tional Department 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 


Educational Department, 

Young Friends’ Society 

Young Paola Zion 

Young People’s Socialist League 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association 

Young Women’s Christian Association, In- 
dustrial Department 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

International New Thought Association, 
Young People’s Group 

Ethical Culture Society 

New York School of Social Work, Student’s 
Group 

Social Problems Club of Columbia Unf- 
versity 

Young People’s League of the United Syn- 
agogues of America 

Young Worker’s League of the Workers 
Party 

Rand Students’ League (of the Rand School 
of Social Science) 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Student Department. 
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Why Initiative Deserves Profits 


By S. W. 
Vice-President and 


UTLEY 
General Manager 


Detroit Steel Casting Co. 


The college student naturally looks for- 
ward with some wonderment as to just what 
will confront him when he leaves the hall 
of learning and embarks upon the sea of 
life, especially if he contemplates that the 


journey is to take him into what we call, 
for want of a better term, “the world of 
business.” 


Common People Better Off 


Modern industrial life, with its produc- 
tion, its transportation, its distribution, is 
an exceedingly complicated structure. The 
result of its building has been not to make 
the rich richer, as our radical friends are 
so fond of saying, but rather to make the 
common people immeasurably better off. 
There was a far greater gulf between King 
Tut-ank-amen and the slaves who labored 
on his tomb than there is today between 
the wealthiest of our people and the men 
who work in our factories or on our farms. 
In fact, so great has been our progress 
that the man who digs our ditches has 
more of the comforts of life than did the 
wealthiest man in the world fifty or sev- 
enty-five years ago. This revolutionary 
change has been brought about by the ex- 
ercise of brains and initiative, by society 
holding out a direct and definite reward 
for accomplishment, by her saying to the 
young man, “Go ahead, think, work, pro- 
duce, and I will allow you a profit on what 
you do for me, which you may continue 
to hold for yourself and yours just so long 
as you continue to produce for me.” It is 
a significant thing that in this country of 
ours there are very few men who have at- 
tained success or wealth who did not com- 
mence with nothing but ability and indus- 
try; it is even more significant that there 
are few fortunes once made which have 
not been again redistributed by natural 
laws within three or four generations. Mr. 
Dooley spoke real philosophy when he said 
to Hennessey, “A man gets wise and he 
gets rich, then he gets foolish, or his chil- 
dren do. That’s what keeps the money 
rolling around.” 


Only One Per cent Can Paint. 


I don’t know why God decreed that less 
than one percent of our people shonld he 
able to paint our great pictures or chisel 
our great statues or write our great music, 
and I don’t know why he decreed that less 
than two percent should have the vision 
and the ability to shape our industrial life, 
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but that is the condition that confrorts us. 
And just as the pleasure the great artist 
gets from painting his picture is small 
compared to the joy the multitude gets 
from reveling in its beauty, so the return 
gained by the industrial leader is insignif- 
icant compared to the benefit derived by 
society for the accomplishment for which 
she gave him his wealth. The reward she 
gave Mr. Rockefeller, for instance, was but 
a small part of the benefit she received 
when he so organized his system of oil 
distribution that it was possible during the 
last part of the last century for every man 
and boy, even in the highways and byways 
of our country, by means of the kerosene 
lamp, to prolong the hours of daylight na- 
ture had given, and by the use of lamp- 
light improve himself. 

This principle of granting to the indi- 
vidual a reward for individual initiative 
has made our present civilization, and that 
civilization will continue only so long as 
this principle continues in force and effect. 


Money Not Worshipped 
by Millionaires 


The man who comes from college into 
the world of business, and who hopes to 
be successful, must approach it in a humble 
spirit. He must realize that he has stepped 
into an unknown field that is ruled by 
complex forces, but forces which neverthe- 
less are as strong, as definite, and as en- 
during as those with which he is acquainted 
in physics and chemistry. He will succeed 
or fail, as he attunes his efforts and his 
life to these forces, and works with them 
or in opposition to them. He must realize 
that, by and large, society rewards the in- 
dividual in proportion to the contribution 
he makes to her. A man may bring forth 
a single thought for which the world has 
been waiting for centuries, and his reward 
will be in proportion, or on the other hand, 
with all his training, he may produce noth- 
ing but the work of his two hands, for 
which he will get a bare living, for gen- 
erally speaking, the production of two 
hands alone is seldom more than enough to 
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supply one mouth. More likely, he may 
fill a place between the two, doing daily 
the tasks which come to his hand, to the 
best of his ability, meeting his fellowmen 
with a spirit of pleasure in their joys and 
of help in their sorrows, steadfast, honest, 
and just, loving his home and his family, 
Of 
such men is industry made, for the muck- 
rakers to the contrary, notwithstanding, in- 
dustry is built on honesty and character. 
To such men does society give her richest 


loving his friends and his country. 


reward in a clear conscience and the love 
and esteem of*his fellowmen. Rarely does 
a rich man take either pride or pleasure 
in money. Generally speaking, it is those 
who haven’t it who worship it. The man 
who has achieved large rewards glories in 
the struggles won, in the obstacles over- 
come, but like his brother of little means 
he is happy and contented, only if he have 
the well-earned love and esteem of his fel- 
lowmen. 


The faculty at Ohio State University 
maintains that European students go to 
college in order to study under some great 
instructor, but that American students go 
to college because of “the new million-dol- 
lar stadium.” 

William Jewell Student. 


DANDEROLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


(Original Discovery of the Week) 


“There is a type of neurotic individual 
who always has a vague sense of some- 
thing wrong. This type occurs most fre- 
quently in certain races and in the peoples 
of central, southern and eastern Europe.” 
—Frederick Robinson, E. ’20, ’22, ’24M. In 
a communication to The Chimes. 


SHOWING THE POLITICIANS 


At Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, Dart- 
mouth, Oberlin, and other colleges, political 
conventions are being planned and held, to 
show the Republican and Democratic Con 
ventions whom to nominate. 

Special reports will be printed 
New Student. 
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The International University at Viswa-Bharati 


By RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 


Continued from issue of March 15 Reprinted from Orient Magazine 


In India our goddess of learning is Saras- 
wati. My audience in the West, I am sure, 
will be glad to know that her complexion 
But the signal fact is that she 
is living and she is a woman and her 
The symbolic 


meaning of this is, that she dwells in the 


is white. 
seat is on a lotus-flower. 


centre of life and the heart of all existence 


which opens itself in beauty to the light 
of Heaven. 


This it was that led me to found a school 
in Bengal, in face of many difficulties and 
discouragements, and in spite of my own 
vocation as a poet, who naturally finds his 
true inspiration only when he forgets that 
he is a schoolmaster. It is my hope that 
an indigenous University of our own land 
will find its natural growth, a University 
which will help: India’s mind to concentrate 
and to be fully conscious of itself; free to 
seek the truth and make this truth its 
own standard, give expression to its own 
creative genius, and offer its wisdom to 
the guests who come from other parts of 
the world. 


The Friction of Cultures 


Let me say clearly that I have no dis- 
trust of any culture because of its foreign 
character. On the contrary, I believe that 
the shock of such extraneous forces is nec- 
essary for the vitality of our intellectual 
nature. It is admitted that much of the 
spirit of Christianity runs counter, not 
only to the classical culture of Europe, 
but to the European temperament al- 
together. And yet this alien movement of 
ideas, constantly running against the nat- 
ural mental current of Europe, has been a 
most important factor in strengthening 
and enriching her civilization, on account 
of the sharp antagonism of its intellectual 
direction. In fact, the European vernac- 
ulars first woke to life and fruitful 
vigor when they felt the impact of this 
foreign thought-power with all its Oriental 
forms and affinities. The same thing is 
happening in India. European culture has 
come to us not only with its knowledge 
but with its velocity. 

Then again, let us admit that modern 
science is Europe’s great gift to humanity 
for all time to come. We, in India, must 
claim it from her hands, and gratefully 
accept it in order to be saved from the 
course of futility by lagging behind. We 
shall fail to reap the harvest of the pres- 
ent age, if we delay. 


India’s Four-Fold Stream 


The main river in Indian culture has 
flowed in four streams, the Vedic, the Puri- 
tanic, the Buddhist and the Jain. It has 
its source in the heights of the Indian 
consciousness. But a river belonging to 
a country is not fed by its own waters 
alone. The Tibetan Brahmaputra is a trib- 
utary to the Indian Ganges. Contributions 


have similarly found their way to India’s 


original culture. The Mohammedan, for 


example, has repeatedly come into India 
from outside, laden with his own stores of 
knowledge and feeling and his wonderful 
religious democracy, bringing freshet after 
freshet to swell the current. To our mu- 
sic, our architecture, our pictorial art, our 
literature, the Mohammedans have made 
their permanent and precious -contribution. 
Those who have studied the lives and writ- 
ings of our mediaeval‘saints, and all the 
great religious movements that sprang up 
in the time of the Mohammedan rule, know 
how deep is our debt to this foreign cur- 
rent that has so intimately mingled with 
our life. 

So, in our center of Indian learning, we 
must provide for the co-ordinate study of 
all these different cultures,—the Vedic, the 
Puritanic, the Buddhist, the Jain, the 
Islamic, the Sikh, the Zoroastrian. The 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Tibetan will 
also have to be added; for, in the past, 
India _ did not remain isolated within her 
own boundaries. Therefore, in order to 
learn what she was in her relation to the 
whole continent of Asia, these cultures too 
must be studied. Side by side with them 
must finally be placed the Western culture. 
For only then shall we be able to assimi- 
late this last contribution to our common 
stock. A river flowing within banks is 
truly our own, and it can contain its due 
tributaries, but our relations with a flood 
can only prove disastrous. 


The Economic Life 


During the Moghal period, music and 
art in India found a great impetus from 
the rulers, because their whole life,—not 
merely their official life,—was lived in this 
land; and it is the wholeness of life 
from which Art originates. But our Eng- 
lish teachers are birds of passage; they 
cackle to us, but do not sing,—their heart 
is not in the land of their exile. 


I have already hinted that education 


should not be dragged out of its native 
element, the life-current of the people. 
Economic life covers the whole width of 
the fundamental basis of society, because 
its necessities are the simplest and the 
most universal. Educational institutions, 
in order to obtain their fulness of truth, 
must have close association with this eco- 
nomic life. The highest mission of educa- 
tion is to help us to realize the inner prin- 
ciples of the unity of all knowledge and 
all the activities of our social and spirit- 
ual being. Society in its early stage was 
held together by its economic co-operation, 
when all its members felt in unison a nat- 
ural interest in their right to live. Civil- 
ization could never have been started at 
all if such was not the case. And civiliza- 
tion will fall to pieces if it never again 


realizes the spirit of mutual help and the 
common sharing of benefits in the ele- 
mental necessaries of life. The idea of 
such economic co-operation should be made 
the basis of our University. It must not 
only instruct, but live; not only think, but 
produce. 


The Scholar and the Daily Life 


Our ancient tapovanas, or forest-schools, 
which were our natural Universities, were 
not shut off from the daily life of the 
Masters and students gathered 
fruit and fuel and took their cattle out 
to graze, supporting themselves by the 
work of their own hands. Spiritual edu- 
cation was a part of the spiritual life 


itself, which comprehended all life. Our 
center of culture should not only ‘be the 
center of the intellectual life of India, but 
the center of her economic life also. It 
must co-operate with the villages around 
it, cultivate land, breed cattle, spin cloths, 
press oil from oil-seeds; it must produce 
all the necessaries, devising the best means, 
using the best materials, and calling 
sciences to its aid. Its very existence 
should depend upon the success. of its in- 
dustrial activities carried out on the co- 
operative principle which will unite the 
teachers and students and villagers of the 
neighborhood in a living and active bond 
of necessity. This will give us also a prac- 
tical industrial training whose motive 
force is not the greed of profit. 

In other words, this Institution should 
be a perpetual creation by the co-operative 
enthusiasm of teachers and students, grow- 
ing with the growth of their soul, a world 
in itself, self-sustaining, independent, rich 
with ever-renewing life, radiating life 
across space and time, attracting and 
maintaining round it a planetary system. 
of dependent bodies. Its aim should lie 
in imparting life-breath to the complete 
man who is intellectual as well as eco- 
nomic, bound by social bonds, but aspiring 
towards spiritual freedom and final per- 
fection. 


people. 
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